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Art. 1—Blood and Shade Divisions of Australian Tribes.* 
3Y Sır BALDWIN SPENCER, K.C.M.G., F.R.S. 
[Read 10th March, 1921). 


Very much confusion and uncertainty exist in regard to what 
have been described as the blood and shade divisions of Aus- 
tralian tribes. 

The first really definite allus to anything of the kind is prob- 
ably that af Bunce in 1895.1 He says: * The merest observer, 
who has had the least experience travelling through the bush, 
must have remarked that there exists a vast difference of com- 
plexion in the different individuals comprising the various tribes. 
It is this difference in complexion which constitutes the castes 
spoken of by Dr. Leichardt. The tribe of aborigines, to which 
my attention was first directed, in whom I observed this very 
singular feature in crossing the blood, were a tribe inhabiting 
a portion of the country on the Condamine River, called Ter- 
reboo, now fully occupied by the squatters, among whom are 
John Dangar and Richard Birrell, Esquires. It was. the latter 
gentlemen who furnished me with many interesting particulars 
relating to the Terreboo tribes. 

“The two castes were distinguished by the words Cobbi, mas- 
culine; and Cobbitha, feminine; Hippi, masculine; and Hippitha, 
feminine.2 The first, or Cobbi and Cobbitha, are those having 
the blackest complexion, and the latter are those many shades. 
lighter. In their unions, marriages between sexes of the same 
castes are strictly prohibited, or in other words, a Cobbi must 
join his fate with that of a Hippitha, and vice versa.” 

The late Mr. R. H. Mathews? stated that a form of kinship 
organisation existed which he described as “ Bloods and Shades,” 


* Read at the Hobart meeting of the Aust. Assoc. Adv. Sc., held in Mel- 
bourne, Jan., 1921. 

1. Bunce, “ Language of the Aborigines of the Colony of Victoria, ete,” 
Soe. 59. 

2. Cobbi and Cobbitha are evidently the equivalents of the now well- 
known Kubbi and Kubbitha; Hippai and Hippitha those of Ipai and Ipatha. 
The existence of two other “castes” seems to have escaped the notice of 
Mr. Bunce and his informant, as also that of the two moieties, Kupathin ang 
Dilbi. We may conclude that their knowledge of the natives was very im- 
perfect and ‘unreliable. 

3. Mathews, R. H. Proc. R.S, N.S.W., 1905, p. 215 ` 
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though he seems rather to have confused the words “ shade” of 
blood, and “shadow ” or “shade” cast by a tree. Mr. R. H. 
Mathew’s account is very vague, and somewhat difficult to 
understand, as it seems to refer to some form of organisation 
running, as it were, across the ordinary, normal organisation. 
lt must also be remembered that he was dealing with very de- 
cadent tribes, who had, for nearly half a century, been in contact 
with white men, and whose numbers also were so depleted that, of 
necessity, old marriage customs had become profoundly modified, 
whilst more important still the beliefs of their ‘forefathers were 
to them, for the mostpart, only a matter cf past history in which 
they tock practically no interest. 

Recently Mrs. Langloh Parkert stated that the moiety names 
of the Euahlay: tribe in. New South Wales indicated “light 
blooded” and ‘dark blooded” respectively. Mrs. Bates? in 
regard to S.W. Australia states that two of the sub-class, but 
not class or moiety, have in addition to their ordinary ones of 
Tondaroop and Ballarook, names indicating fair- or dark-skinned 
people, though it must be remembered that the earlier investi- 
gators gave these names, respectively, as fish-hawk and opossum. 
Mrs. Bates also says that “the two class system, similar to that 
of the Dieri, but with different names, obtains in the south-west 
of Western Australia, and also bears on colours—white cockatoo 
and crow, light and dark purple. . . . Somewhere south-east 
of Coolgardie the four class system dies out and, as the natives 
of the south-east say, ‘marriages and relations go by faces (pro- 
bably light and dark colour).’” 

The Rev. J. Mathew® states that the well-known moiety names 
in the Kamilroi tribe, Dilbi and Kupathin, indicate light and 
dark blood and complexions, and that Kilpara and Mukwara, 
two equally well-known nioiety names, mean, not eagle-hawk 
and crow, as he had previously told us when writing in support 
of his bird-conflict theory, but really straight and curly hair. 
He also states that in the Kabi and Wakka tribes, “the four 
gradations of colour correspond to the four classes.” 

One cannot help wondering whether these kaleidoscopic 
changes and variations in the meaning of names of which, at 


4. Parker, Mrs. Langloh. “The Euahlayi Tribe,” 1905, p. 215. 

5. Bates, Mrs. Daisy. ‘ Social Organisation of Some West Australlan 
Tribes,” Report A.A.A.S., Melbourne, 1913. 

6. Mathew, Rev. J. “Two Queensland Tribes,” 1905, pp. 32, 35, 142. 
Journal Anth. Inst. Great Britain, Vol. xl., 1910, pp. 35 and 166. “ Eagle- 
hawk and Crow,” 1899, 
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all events in certain cases, the natives: themselves have only a dim, 
very unreliable and inconsistent knowledge, but are fitted in 
to suit a theory either of the conflict of curly and straight haired 
men, dark and light coloured, or sluggish and rapid blooded 
peoples, are not due to the desire of the natives to explain the 
long lost significance of the moiety names. 

On philological grounds Mr. Mathew has attempted to show 
the equivalence of various moiety names to one another, and 
has attributed to them meanings, such as eagle-hawk and crow, 
which, in certain cases, are either apparently quite unknown to 
the natives who use them, or concerning the exact application 
of which the natives themselves are uncertain. 

Philological evidence derived from tribes that have no written 
Janguage, amongst whom words are continually changing, and 
amongst whom, further, the same word in different tribes may 
have quite a different meaning, more especially when, in order 
to homologise words in use in various tribes, such as the names 
of moieties, the elision or insertion of consonants, and a change 
of vowels is necessary, must be received with the greatest 
caution, 

Whilst fully realising that the question of *“ Bloods and 
Shades ” requires further investigation, more especially in view 
of the fact that Dr. Rivers has drawn attention to a somewhat 
similar feature in regard to the dual organisation in certain 
parts of Melanesia, there are certain scrious difficulties that 
arise on closer examination of the matter so far as the evidence 
as yet brought forward is concerned. I venture to suggest that 
the reporters of such evidence as we possess, so far at least as 
it relates to Australia, have scarcely recognised sufficiently what 
it implies in regard. to the colour sense and knowledge, both 
anatomical and physiological, possessed by the aboriginals. In 
the first place, when we are told that the Australian aboriginal 
actually distinguishes the shades of colour of skin and blood, 
or the straightness or, curliness of hair, we may feel quite cer- 
tain that we have not arrived at the true significance of the 
matter. I have tested natives in many Australian tribes in re- 
gard to their colour sense by means of the recognised colour 
tests. So far as my‘ experience goes they only differentiate 
between, and have distinct names for, what we call black, white, 
red and yellow. I am, of course, only speaking of the aboriginal 
in his natural state. This is to be associated with the fact that 
charcoal, gypsum or pipeclay, red and yellow ochre are practically 
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the only colour materials available to him for use during the 
performance of his ceremonies, and therefore his appreciation 
of colour has been limited to these few pigments. Just as in 
the development of colour amongst flowers, blue is the highest.. 
and latest, so amongst human beings blue seems to have been 
the latest pigment discovered and appreciated, and it was not,. 
so far as I am aware, before the white man, most unfortunately, 
introduced Reckitt’s Blue into Australia, Melanesia and Poly- 
nesia, thereby spoiling aboriginal art, that the savage had any 
distinct appreciation of this colour. In the Kakadu tribe, for 
example, the same word is used for blue and green, and the:. 
natives do not discriminate between the two, nor do they between 
black, brown and grey. It is not a’case of having one word 
to describe two or three colours which in reality they differ- 
entiate, but they do not, apparently, distinguish the one from the. 
other.’ One day amongst the Kakadu tribe, on the Alligator 
River in the far northern part of the Territory, I was sitting’: 
under a grove of banana trees, and three natives, with whom I 
was discussing the question of colour, told me that the green 
leaves all around and above them were the same colour as the - 
sky. It may be said in passing that the’ presence of a blue 
pigment on any Australian ornament or implement that finds. 
its way into one or other of our museums is regarded by-all 
Curators as clear proof that the tribe from which it comes has. 
lost its primitive outlook on art. 

It appears to me that the theories of Mr. Mathew and others: 
postulate a fine colour sense that at least our Australian: 
aboriginal does not possess. Not only is this so, but, after 
most careful examination, made again with the aid of standard 
colour tints, comparing these with the actual colour of the skin: 
of very many natives in various tribes, I have not been able 
to discriminate in any way between thé colours of the mem- ` 
bers of the different moieties or classes’ of’ any tribe. In the 
southern Arunta the colour of the women was slightly, but only 
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.7. It is somewhat difficult to express this matter accurately., If shown: 
black, brown and grey objects, such as skeins of wool, or coloured card- 
board, they will apply the same term to each. On the other hand, if (a) 
shown an object of a particular shade of colour such as their own skin, andi © 
(b) asked to match this with one of three or four shades of chocolate brown, . 
they will, after consideration, ,usually pitch on the correct one. Black, 
brown and grey are apparently, to them, only what we should all “ shades ’” 
of the same colour, indistinguishable from one another unless placed side by¥ 
side. i : i -e 
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very slightly, lighter than that of the men, but this had no 
reference whatever to the moieties, and in all other tribes there 
was no difference. One has to be very careful in regard to ques- 
tions. of colour because, for example, women in mourning plaster 
themselves all over with pipe clay, whilst men are continually 
decorating themselves with charcoal, pipe clay or red and yellow 
ochre. So far as children are concerned I could find no differ- 
ence whatever. Every child at birth is copper-coloured, but in 
the course of a few days the skin darkens and assumes the 
chocolate brown of the adult. 

The only way in which to judge accurately of the true colour 
of the skin is to cut-a small square in a piece of white paper 
and then compare this.isolated patch with a series of standard 
tints, such as are given in Broca’s “ Instructions Anthropolo- 
giques Générales.” Casual observations of writers who say that 
they have noticed variations-in the colour of various aboriginals 
are absolutely of no value and moreover are very misleading. 
Bunce’s statement, quoted above, that “there exists a vast dif- 
ference of complexion in the different individuals comprising 
the various tribes ” is a typical example, and also a most extra- 
ordinary one. It is a very careless, rash conclusion, formed by 
a man with no idea of the need of scientific precision, but one 
who would usually be described as a “highly intelligent ob- 
server ’’—a most dangerous individual, at least so far as anthro- 
pology is concerned. 

The “ Blood and Shade.” theory assunies that one moiety 1s, 
or was, originally dark, the other lighter, and that, whatever 
these physical differences may be between the two moieties, they 
are restricted, respectively, to the members of each of the latter. 
This raises an insuperable difficulty from a biological point of 
view, when it is remembered that in some tribes’ descent is 
counted in the female, and in others in the male line. In a 
female descent tribe the children of a “ dark-blooded ” father, 
according to this theory, will all be “ light-blooded ”; in a male 
descent tribe they will all be “ dark-blooded.” That is, the father 
or mother, as the case may be, hands on, without exception, and 
exclusively, his or her dark or light blood, curly or straight hair, 
or, in the Melanesian peoples, as described by Dr. Rivers, his or 
her mental characters to all of his or her children. To put it 
Otherwise, in the case of a dark-blooded brother and sister: in 
a male descent tribe all the children of the former will be “ dark- 
blooded,” and all those of the latter will be ‘ light-blooded ”; 
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in a female descent tribe all the children of the brother will be 
“light-blooded,” and all those of his sister “ dark-blooded.” 

It is difficult to form any theory as to what the aboriginal 
really means by this differentiation of ‘‘ shade” and “blood,” 
so far as actual colour is concerned, and yet the idea is so widely 
spread that there must be something behind it, though this, I 
feel sure, has nothing to do with actual “colour” or “ shade,” 
in regard to which there is no difference. so far as the members 
of different moieties are concerned. In connection with this I 
was much struck with the fact, when minutely examining one 
day twenty men of the Arunta tribe, representing both moieties 
and all sub-classes, that not only was I myself unable to detect 
any difference in colour amongst them, but the natives themselves. 
were equally unable to do so. 

After a very careful, long and close examination of natives. 
belonging to many tribes from Lake Eyre in the south. across. 
the continent to Darwin in the north, and in the Territory from 
Daly River on the west to the Gulf of Carpentaria on the east, 
my experience has been that, though there are great variations 
in physical measurements, yet, on the other hand, so far as 
colour is concerned, there is an extraordinary uniformity, and 
no indication whatever, physically or mentally, of the union of 
two distinct races, such as is assumed to have taken place by 
various writers. The extraordinary variations in regard to 
physical structure, customs, beliefs and arts of Australian 
aboriginals cannot possibly be accounted for, or explained by 
such a theory. 


